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to eke out a whimsical existence and an archaic style in a half-
timbered Utopia, visited, like an Elizabethan teashop, by the
most insipid of the public one would wish to avoid. If Ulysses
is largely a parody of literary manners, a dissatisfaction with
style, the new work of Joyce is a parody of language, an attempt
to create a new vocabulary for literature itself. And both,
which readers are unwilling to see, are meant to be funny.
After all, the ballad of the Jabberwock has passed into the
accepted treasury of English humour; yet when the method
Carroll used to reinforce words with double meanings is applied
to contemporary prose, which surely needs it, the result is that
we label the originator mad.
Literary language in England has become very far removed
from c6nversation, nor is it able to profit, like American, from
a rich background of polyglot slang. All literary words in
addition tend to be used, especially by Georgian poets, without
a due conviction of their meaning, and this depreciates the
currency so that most epithets become like the dead notes on
an old piano, which go down when they are sounded, but do not
come up. The best instance of this is the penultimate passage
of The Oxford Book of English Prose. The new language of
Joyce is only a kind of piano-tuning, whereby he tightens up
certain words. by grafting fresher foreign equivalents on. to
them, approximates them to other words to strengthen their
own vigour, above all puns with them freely, and gives words
a synthetic meaning, with which either to express life, or
simply to make a series of academic }okes. The experiment
may be a failure, just as Esperanto or phonetic spelling may be
a failure, but there is nothing that is contrary to reason in the
idea itself. The chief defect of Mr. Joyce's new language is
that, so far, it has swamped the lyrical quality of his other prose
writings; he has not attempted purple patches in it so much
as rhetorical imitations of them. Here is the close of a fable
called "The Mookse and the Gripes," which can be compared
with Bloom's city sunset, quoted above:
"The shades began to glidder along the banks, dusk unto
dusk, and it was as glooming as gloaming could be in the
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